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| MASTERS AND MEN ON THE INDUSTRIAL 
' LABOUR MARKET 
: P. H. asinine M. A, 


Managing Director of the Employers’ Association of the 
Finnish Woodworking Industries 


T he labour market in Finland possesses traits which distinguish it essen- 
" A tially from the labour markets, for instance, in the neighbouring Scandi- 
> navian countries. The most striking of these special characteristics is the almost 
entire absence of collective agreements in industry. While in many European 
4 industrial countries the tendency has been towards more and more extensive 
_~ and detailed agreements and consequently ever greater dependence on organis- 
ations both in the case of workmen and employers, the tendency in Finland 
has been in the opposite direction. Collective agreements have never played 
a prominent part here, but at one time they were numerous, even in big {) /inand colle. 


tive agreements 


industry, and the system seemed to be gaining ground. During the last twenty Hive tot rout 


at present practi- 


"> years, however, such agreements have fallen into even greater disrepute among ,,99 ya ee 
") employers and at present a national agreement only exists in a single industry,“ “°™k with" 
» the graphic one, besides which local agreements occur here and there in the 
building trade and some minor industries. Practically all the larger branches 
of industry work without collective agreements. 
This fundamental difference is accompanied by a number of others more 
ot less intimately connected with the former. In the absence of agreements 
there has been comparatively little need of organisation either on the 
part of workmen or employers. Neither trade unions nor associations of 
employers have attained any extent in Finland comparable with that of similar 
bodies in Scandinavia. The freer fixing of wages has resulted in a fairly fluc- 
 tuating level of wages with individual variations even in the same trade and 
| mote pronounced differences between the wages of skilled and unskilled 
labour than is the case in countries possessing agreements. There is, perhaps, 
some connection between this circumstance and the fact that Finland, unlike 
# other countries, has almost entirely escaped the affliction of unemployment 
©) during the last ten years. As the market for wages is free, the available labour 
§ has more easily been able to find economic employment than is the case in 
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countries, in which the high wages according to agreement tend to make a 
The Finnish la- : : ee , 
he Finnish i great many occupations permanently incapable of competition. A character 


marked on the one istic feature of our labour market, the connection of which with the forego- 
hand by little need 


of organisation, on ; : : : og 
oer het he mF, of course, be open to question, is finally the strikingly small 


free wages and an number of labour disputes. As we shall see later on, labour disputes in Fin- 
almost entire lack 


of unemployment Jand have been unimportant both in number and extent compared with the 
putes. disputes in neighbouring countries. 

Attempts have been made sometimes to explain this peculiarity of our 

labour conditions by the theory that the modern labour movement reached 

Finland so late that our labour market is still in a kind of pre-collectivist, 
semi-patriarchal stage of development. Such an explanation is, however, 

not supported by fact. On the contrary, the simultaneousness and similarity 

in the rise of the labour movement towards the end of the 19th century, for 
instance, in Sweden and Finland, is very striking. The first trade union (the 
Printers’ Union) was formed in Sweden in 1846. It was only twenty years 

later, in 1866, that it found an exact analogy in the Printers’ Association in 





Finland, but before this the dockers and engine drivers and mechanics in | 


Viborg had founded regular trade associations. The first large modern trade 


dispute was fought out in Sweden in 1879 (the Sundsvall strike), but already | 


in 1872 Finland had received its baptism of fire during the printers’ strike. 
In the following decades a number of trade organisations were formed simul- 
taneously in both countries, partly in patriarchal forms and with the interested 
co-operation of the masters. At the end of the 1880’s and in the early 1890’s, 
under the influence of the rising wave of social democracy, a more acute tone 
may be noticed in both countries in the discussion of social problems, and 
at the same time the first attempts in the trade union movement make their 
appearance to effect a general federation on a class basis. A »Central Trade 
Unions Committee» was constituted as the central organ of trade unionism 
Formerly the de- in Sweden in the middle of the 1880’s, and a few years later, in 1889, in Fin- 


velopment of la- 


mine _ mn land. The Swedish National Organisation of Trade Unions was established 
in the four north- 


oo aapeae Ser in 1898 at a trade union congress in Stockholm. An endeavour in the same 

speaking, on paral- year to form a similar organisation for Finland at a trade union congress in 
Abo failed for the time being owing to internal dissensions, but in principle 
people were prepared for such a step. The Russian attacks on Finnish 
autonomy under General Bobrikov (1899—1904), however, intervened, 
absorbing all political interests, and it was only in 1907 that the Finnish 
National Organisation of Trade Unions, Suomen Ammattijarjest6, could be 
constituted. The Swedish National Organisation had 37,500 members at the 
start, the Finnish one 25,000. 
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ea 3 The same concordance that is seen in these data regarding the external 

er-  @ growth of the labour movement, can be proved with regard to its internal 

x0- | conditions. Contemporary political and literary currents in the North had 

all = prepared the ground thoroughly for social democracy. It may be said that 

in- public opinion was attuned in advance in favour of the artisan class. Their 

the » _ professional strivings were met, on the whole, with sympathy even among 

employers with a few much discussed and criticised exceptions. There was 

nur —-—Ss at. that time no question of any combination of employers for the purpose of 

ed combat or defence. Matters progressed along the path of amicable negotia- 

ist, tion and compromise. The defensive organisations of masters both in Finland 

er, . and Sweden belong to the new century, when the tone and demands of the 

‘ity | men grew sharper to such a degree that doubts arose as to a policy of compro- 

for mise being able to answer its purpose. In 1899 the Danish Employers’ and 

the Masters’ Association had been formed in Denmark as a counterweight to 

ats + the Federated Trade Unions. In 1896 the Machine Shop Association was 

in founded in Sweden, a society that included objects in the employers’ sphere, 

in | but it was not until 1902 that the Swedish Employers’ Federation was establish- 

de ed. In Finland the first association of employers, the Book Printers’ Associa- 

idy © * tion, was formed in 1900. In 1903 the Metal Trade Employers followed 

ke. © this example, in 1905 several other branches of industry and in 1907 at last 
ul- the General Finnish Employers’ Union (now called the Central Association 

ted of Employers in Finland) was constituted. 
o's, So far progress had, on the whole, been along parallel lines in the four “2 apogee 
>n€ } northern countries. It was only in the period of 190;—07 that the special in Finland has 
ind political conditions in Finland began to guide its development into new paths, ferent path than 
_ As already stated, public opinion in Scandinavia, as in Finland, had been, = = 
ade broadly speaking, friendly towards the strivings of the working class. But 
‘ at the same time the ancient, firmly established order of society and the strong 
_ governing power in those countries robbed the trade unions of all Marxist seanainavia was 
aed | illusions as to the possibility of overthrowing society by revolution or winning a ah cg 
“ any exceptional advantages at one blow. The labour movement was soon” inise 
confined to a policy of compromise, amicable agreements and small successes. 
ple In Finland parallel progress was interrupted by the first Russian revolution in 
ish 1905, and the prolonged revolutionary disturbances that succeeded it both in 
ed, Russia and Finland. In unarmed Finland the crumbling of the Russian State meant 
ish an artificial abolition of the internal balance of power: the organised masses of 
: ? labour became for a time the predominating power in a country in which the 

the 


powers of order were in a state of dissolution. By combining with the radical 
non-socialist parties the Social-Democrats were able to pass a great many of their 
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demands through the Diet. The short, but intensive period of power in 
1906—o7 was, however, not of benefit to the spirit of the Finnish labour 
movement. The apparent success of revolutionary methods gave it a wrong 
perspective of the development of society and made the whole movement 
much more radical, besides producing a dangerous contempt among large 
numbers of the working classes for a policy of peaceful methods. Undoubtedly, 
the frequent cases of abuse of power during this time contributed to cool 
the sympathies of the public for the strivings of the trade unions. This was 
much more the case in regard to the happenings during the period of upheaval 
in 1917—18. The Russian revolution in March, 1917, like the strike in Novem- 
In Finland, how- ber, 1905, gave the organised workmen in Finland an opportunity that was 


ever, under the in- 


fluence of condi- too great for them to control it correctly. Power in Russia soon fell into the 


tions in Russia, a 


contempt for the hands of their partisans; in Finland there was neither government nor order 
policy of peaceful 


iceimine and the only military power in existence was the dissolving bolshevist Russian 
masses. soldiery. Finnish society was more or less delivered into the hands of Russian 
bolshevism and the great social revolution seemed to be imminent. The 
membership of the Finnish National Organisation, which had varied during 
the past ten years between 15,000 (in 1910) and: 40,000 (in 1916), jumped at 
one bound up to 160,000 by an influx of masses, which had no experience 
of Trade Unionism, but were revolutionarily tainted. The consequences of such 
an unhealthy blooming were soon seen. The old trade union leaders became 
followers; the undisciplined masses seized the reins and allowed themselves 
during the summer and autumn of 1917 all kinds of excess and licence 
until at last the patience of the community was exhausted. By the victory 
of the Finnish army in the War of Liberation not only the People’s Commis- 
sariat in Helsingfors, allied to the bolsheviks, and the red guards were swept 
away, but also the trade organisations that had been gravely compromised 
during the war. — It was not until the spring of 1919 that representatives 
of the former organisations met in order to re-establish the National Organisa- 
tion. At the first count of members it was found that the old crowds of mem- 
bers had held well together, while the temporary guests of the revolutionary 
summer had disappeared. The membership had dropped from 160,000 back 
to 40,000, the figure for 1916. 
Had the organised workmen been capable, after the revolt, of gaining some 
benefit by experience, there might have been some possibility of returning to 
tn the trade union HE ttaditions of the time prior to 1905 and to a new development of labout 
movement the conditions in Finland, chiefly in accordance with Scandinavian example. 


more radical po- 


litical direction The official policy of the Diet in Finland was, subsequently to 1919, distinctly 


as predominated. 


directed towards conciliation and social equality. At the elections to the trade 
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union councils in 1920, however, it proved that the trade union movement 
had remained faithful to its radical traditions. Although at the general elections 
to the Diet shortly afterwards the overpowering majority of the working 
classes voted for the Social-Democrats, the communists carried off one victory 
after another in the trade union elections. In all the trade unions except three 
the communists obtained a majority and the leadership of the National Organ- 
isation was entrusted to their own men. — Thereby the policy of the employers 
in Finland was settled for the next ten years. After the experiences gained 
since 1907 as to the fitness of the radical elements to fulfil an agreement, there 
was no desire to enter into negotiations with them and collective agreements 
could not be concluded, the effect of which was bound to be that the non- 
party or social-democratic majorities of the workmen were driven under the 
rod of the trade unions led by communists. 
Under such circumstances the post-war labour market in Finland gradually The experience of 


Finland proves 


acquired its unique form, often difficult for foreign observers to understand. that conditions on 


the labour market 


The system that was adopted, has been tested step by step in practice, in which have not grown 


worse owing to the 


it has proved that the trouble that has arisen, was less than one might have piggies 
feared. Experience has shown that in a present-day civilised community one . 
can very well do without collective agreements in the labour market without 
the good relations between the masters and men being destroyed. Social 
peace can be maintained without the »support» of two equal opponents, 
armed to the teeth, ready at any moment to give battle to each other. It 
would be difficult to prove that the absence of agreements in Finland had led 
to any abuses that could only be remedied by a change to the collective system. 
In big industry in Finland there are, as already mentioned, no collective 
agreements. Labour conditions are regulated partly by personal agreements 
with the employees and partly by local regulations approved by the Ministry 
of Social Affairs, and finally by social legislation, which is strongly developed Lavour conditions 
in Finland and in reality controls the majority of the conditions that are regul- iy paren 
ated in other countries by collective agreements (the 8 hours working day, se goats Aa 
7 days’ holidays, conditions of dismissal, payment for overtime etc.). Wages tera 
are free in principle, i.e. they are dependent solely on the individual agree- 9“ 
ments, but in practice they have proved very susceptible to the state of the 
market, especially when the latter has had a rising tendency. On an average 
actual wages have probably risen in Finland since pre-war days by about the 
same amount as in countries in which collective agreements exist. As there 
is theoretically always a danger of strikes in the absence of agreements, this 
is a great incentive to the employer to follow the state of the market carefully 


and not be behind the times in regard to wages. In so far as the employers 
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combine by means of insurance against strikes, it is also in their interests not 


to allow unduly low wages to be paid by competitors. — Disputes in the labour 
market are settled, as a rule, not by negotiation with the trade union concerned, 
but with the strikers themselves. The right to strike is recognised, but ener- 
getic and successful endeavours have been made by the masters to protect 
the freedom of work and the right of unorganised workmen, if they wish 
it, to remain at work even during a dispute. 

We mentioned as one of the most striking consequences of the peculiarity 
of the Finnish labour market that the standard of organisation among the 
workmen had remained comparatively low. This fact is illustrated by a 
comparison of the number of organised workmen in Sweden, Norway, Den- 


mark and Finland during 1919—28, in connection with which it may be | 


mentioned for the sake of comparison that the number of actual industrial 
workers in Sweden according to the official statistics for industry can be put 
at 350—410,000, in Norway at 135;—145,000, in Denmark at 110—120,000 


and in Finland at 140—160,000. 


Number of organised workmen 
Year Sweden Norway Denmark Finland 


1919 — 144 000 346 000 40 700 
1920 142 000 354 000 59 500 
1921 301 000 96 000 313 000 48 500 
1922 os 83 000 308 000 48 800 
1923 _— 85 000 298 000 48 100 
1924 452 000 93 000 304 000 47 300 
1925 470 000 96 000 307 000 50 400 
1926 500 000 93 000 311 000 62 000 
1927 _ 94 000 313 000 75 800 
1928 — 106 000 313 000 go 200 


These figures show that both in Sweden and Denmark the number of 
organised workmen exceeds the total number of industrial workmen consid- 
erably, this being due to there being large trade organisations also in agri- 
culture, transport, handicraft etc. In Norway the trade unions are smaller, 
yet they embrace a considerable part of the workpeople. In Finland probably 
scarcely more than one-third of the actual industrial workmen are organised. 
The Finnish National Organisation was able, ideed, to record a great increase 
in membership in 1926—28 as a result of the so-called »single front policy» — 
a policy intended to draw the social-democrats into the trade union policy 
of the communists by means of formal and organisational concessions. The 
success of this attempt, however, proved illusory; the social-democratic work- 
men soon found the air of the National Organisation too heavy to breathe. 
At the end of 1929 they began a movement of withdrawal which has so fat 
resulted in five whole trade unions (the textile, book, shopkeepers’, glass 
and paper workers’ unions) withdrawing and in several separate sections of 
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unions following their leadand forming a social-democratic »Labour Union» 
(Tydlaisliitto) which is gradually to take over the functions of the National 
Organisation in the interests of the social-democrats. It is too early yet to 
judge what significance this union is likely to have for the future shaping 
of the labour market. It should also be mentioned that the so-called white 
workmen, i.e. non-party or conservative workmen, in Finland have banded 
themselves together into two trade unions, the Independent Labour Organis- 
ation and the Free Labour Union. 

It has already been stated that the good supply of employment in Finland 
during the last ten years should be ascribed, at any rate in part, to the freedom 
of wages. As the principles of unemployment statistics vary very much in 
different countries, it is difficult to make direct comparisons, but the following 
table of the proportional unemployment in the trade unions in Scandinavia 
nevertheless gives an idea of the position. 


Unemployed in percentage of the total membership of the trade unions 


(Whole year) 
Year Sweden Norway Denmark 
1921 26.6 17.6 19.9 
1922 22.9 17.1 18.7 
1923 12.5 10.7 12.6 
1924 10.1 8.5 10.5 
1925 IT.o 13.2 14.8 
1926 12.2 24.3 20.8 
1927 12.0 2544 22.3 
1928 10.7 19.2 18.1 


There are no similar statistics for Finland, but the fact that the Finnish 
National Organisation and all its subsections paid their members during the 
whole of this period of eight years altogether about 2.2 million marks is evid- 
ence of the extremely insignificant extent of unemployment. The explanation 
cannot be sought in the circumstance that Finland had not experienced any 
period of deflation with an accompanying depression in trade, for the figures 
quoted prove that in Scandinavia under normal conditions from 1/10 to 1/5 
of the trade union members were unemployed. The more plentiful supply 
of work in Finland can hardly be explained otherwise than that it was possible 
to adapt the level of wages in Finland more elastically to the state of the market 
than in the neighbouring countries. 

A circumstance, the import of which is disputed, but which must neverthe- 
less be brought into some kind of relation to the state of agreements and 
organisation in the labour market, is the comparatively slight number of 
labour disputes in Finland. This is illustrated in the following table of the 
number of working days lost by strikes or lockouts in Finland and Scandina- 
via during ten years. 
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Working days lost by strikes or lockouts 
Year Sweden Norway Denmark Finland : 
1919 2 296 000 616 000 877 000 160 100 : 
1920 8 943 000 498 000 690 000 455 600 
1921 2 663 000 602 000 I 321 000 119 900 
The number of la- 1922 2 675 000 91 000 2 272 000 252 400 
ts bour disputes has 6 6 
4 sine ‘been compar 1923 6 907 000 796 000 20 000 261 500 
: atively smal in 1924 I 205 000 5 152 000 175 000 51 000 ) 
i Fislena. 1925 2 $60 000 666 000 4 138 000 113 000 : 
ie 1926 I 7II 000 2 204 000 23 000 386 400 
pt 1927 400 000 I 374 000 119 000 I 528 000 
He 1928 4 837 000 364 000 II 000 561 000 
# hi Total 34197000 12 363 000 9 646 o00 3 888 900 


This comparison shows that Sweden, with about 27/, times more industrial 
workmen, lost almost nine times more working days during this period, 
while Norway and Denmark, with fewer workmen than Finland, lost respect- 


er bserene 


Wt ively 3 and 2'/, times more days. Naturally, it cannot be guaranteed that 
} : 4 figures for the next ten years might not provide another picture. It seems, 
+h however, as if the comparatively small membership of trade unions and em- 
i { . ie ployers’ federations in Finland had caused a relatively smaller extent of labour | 
4 ' disputes. The conflicts that arise can generally be localised and limited more ! 
A easily, when the conflicting organisations are not too large, and owing to 
. | the smaller number of members the organisations are not able to collect funds 
: |. running into millions which afford opportunities abroad for exhausting 


labour struggles, lasting for months, on a broad front. In Finland, too, the 
frequent pretexts of conflicts are avoided, which are provided elsewhere by 

4 questions as to the correct interpretation and application of collective agree- 

1 ments, as well as the difficult disputes regarding prestige and etiquette, which ? 
' often accompany a complicated system of functionaries and organisations 

a in the labour market. 
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aa KYMMENE AKTIEBOLAG 


i f . THE LARGEST CONCERN IN THE FINNISH PAPER TRADE 

: 4 | he experience that had led to the up-to-date mechanical manufacture 
ain} of mechanical and chemical woodpulp and paper about the middle of 
+ 4 : | last century, had also gradually become known in Finland, the wealthy forest 

va | resources of which had tempted some enterprising men as early as the 1850's 

: 


—1860’s to establish the first mechanical pulp mills. The excellent financial 
results said to have been attained especially at the pulp mill at Nokia establish- 
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ed by the ironworks proprietor Idestam, soon encouraged a number of 
active business men in Abo to follow this path. In this way Kymmene Aktie- yodern mechanic- 


. al manufacture of 
bolag and Kuusankoski Aktiebolag were formed, charters for them being paper trade pro- 


i - ducts in Finland 
granted on March 2nd and April 17th, 1872. The moment was an auspicious joe cam te 


one for starting, for the general boom in trade all over Europe after the Franco-""“‘ettuny 
German war provided a strong impetus for enterprise in the woodworking 
branch in Finland. 

In its present form Kymmene Aktiebolag, the largest concern in Finland 
in the paper and pulp industry, represents an amalgamation of three formerly 
independent companies in this branch, viz., in addition to Kymmene Aktie- 
bolagand Kuusankoski Aktiebolag the Woikka mill formerly owned by Tammer- 
fors Takfiltfabriks Aktiebolag. — Among the founders of Kymmene Aktie- 
bolag may be mentioned particularly C. M. Dahlstrém, G. A. Lindblom 
and A. W. Wahren, who started to build a factory in 1873 for »the manu- The precent Kym- 
facture and further refinement of woodpulp» by the use of the waterpower isan atnalgama 
which the founders had rented in the Kuusankoski rapids. The wellknown dustrial concerns— 
patron of the arts, Ernst Dahlstrém, a son of C. M. Dahlstrém, acted for a mene Akticbolag, 
number of years as managing director of the company and Chairman of its tiebolag and Woik. 
Board of Directors. — Kuusankoski Aktiebolag had been formed on the a 
initiative of Count Carl Mannerheim in conjunction with Baron S. W. von 
Troil and Baron G. von Haartman and several commercial and industrial 
men in Abo in 1872 in order to »work a mill for the manufacture of wood- 
pulp, paper and other products connected with them.» The mill was to be 
located on the Myllysaari island in the Kuusankoski rapids for which Count 
Mannerheim had held a lease, with its waterpower, since 1871. —The Woikka 
mechanical pulp and paper mill founded at the Woikka rapids, 4 kilometres 
from Kuusankoski, in 1897 by Rudolf Elving, was the third of the industrial 
units that were subsequently to be combined in the present Kymmene Aktie- 
bolag. 

In the meantime each of the three concerns worked on with varying suc- 
cess. A series of disappointments and troubles in the shape of desctructive 
fires and changes in market conditions marked the laborious path through- 
out the decades towards remunerativeness. In addition, competition for 
labour, forests and to some extent even for waterpower, as well as in the sale 
of the products of the three companies, gave rise to constant friction between Kymmene Aktic- 
the different undertakings, so that the idea of combining them into one com- large concern in 
pany was actively supported in the different companies. On May 18th, 1904, ee 
the amalgamation was accomplished. It was effected in such a way that Kuu- 


sankoski Aktiebolag and the Woikka mill were merged in Kymmene Aktie- 
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bolag, the capital of which was raised to 13.6 million marks, of which 2, 
millions were preference shares, a sum that was increased by 1 million marks 
in 1907 by a new issue of shares. 

Under the energetic leadership of Councillor Elving an extensive improve- 
ment of the mills was carried out and a specialising of production, large tracts 
of forests were purchased and the name of Kymmene began to acquire the 
sound that indicates that a certain measure of large industry is connected with 
it. It is characteristic of Councillor Elving’s activity that in barely 3'/, years 
he was able to invest in improvements in the mills alone between 95 and 100 
million marks according to the present value of the currency. This consider- 
able investment of capital, a destructive fire at the Woikka paper mill, the 
rebuilding of the mill at a time of high costs, labour troubles and towards 
the end of 1907 a financial crisis with a consequent lack of orders all over 
the world, the combination of all these circumstances led to Kymmene Aktie- 
Trouble in view of bolag being faced by difficulties at the beginning of the next year of such 
worse conditions ° : . : 
on foreign mar- gtavity that the situation could only be saved by placing the concern under 

a administration and appointing a new management. This happened in March, 

1908. | 

From that date, however, the succes of the company begins. Its inherent 

great possibilities were systematically examined and utilised by the new 

During 7 years Management in which the managing director Gésta Serlachius occupied a 

A oo aa prominent position in 1908—13, technical defects were remedied, superfluous 

fomndations wee Workmen were dismissed, careful calculations were made and statistics of all 

sit kinds of costs were introduced. As, besides, a regular policy of economy 

was pursued, this all contributed to the management of the company being 

able, after the repayment of the administration credit on December 31st, 

1915, and the complete satisfaction of all the creditors’ claims, to announce 

to the shareholders in January, 1916, that the administration had ceased — 

an almost unique occurrence in Finnish trade. At this time Councillor Gésta 
Bjérkenheim was at the head of the company. 

During the period of administration, however, it had only been possible 

to pay a dividend during 1912—14 of 2% on the original shares and 4% on 

the preference shares and in 1915 of 8% on the original shares: the prefer- 


Production during ence shares had been fully redeemed by the end of 1915. — The output 
the short period 


A period of extens- 
ive improvements 
and investments. 


of administration Of the company, which in 1907 had amounted to about 20,700 tons of mecha- 
was raised over. ° 
50%. nical pulp, about 21,800 tons of chemical pulp and about 32,900 tons of paper, 


had been increased during the period of administration, so that in 1915 it 
represented about 22,800 tons of mechanical pulp, about 32,500 tons of che- 
mical pulp and about 61,300 tons of paper. Everything thus pointed to a 
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good future until the difficulties that arose during the final phase of the Great 
War and the War of Liberation in 1918 interfered with the work for a time. 
Under the Bjérkenheim regime the company had acquired the majority 
of shares in Halla Aktiebolag and in A/B Strémsdalsbruk-Juantehdas O/Y, The cone te 
principally in order to increase its forest area, in addition to which a number 
of subsidiary companies were formed partly for the same purpose, and partly 
for organising the supply of timber and sales to Russia. After 1918 all the 
shares in O/Y Kissakoski A/B and in Aktiebolaget Werla Trasliperi och 
Pappfabrik were bought with a view to safeguarding the supply of mechanical 
pulp. 
During the last ten years a systematic consolidation of the company’s 
business has been carried out. By installing new up-to-date machinery to 
replace antiquated machines and making improvements in other respects The last decade: 
the productive capacity of the company has been increased to about 83,000 si, business great 
tons of mechanical pulp, 51,000 tons of chemical pulp and 97,000 tons of iene 
paper, an increase that in general represents a threefold increase of production 
since 1907 and twofold since 1915. 
As the supplier of the timber required by the mills the forestry depart- 
ment of the company plays a predominating part. This department not only 
has charge of the felling, lumbering and partly of the floating of theentire 
timber requirements of the concern, but has also to see to the proper care of The company’s ke 
the forest area amounting to about 300,000 hectares. This area represents "**1s!* sve com 
about 1'/, % of the total forest area of the country, but it has a considerably 
higher average growth than the forests of Finland in general. 
The industrial concerns of the company chiefly employ waterpower. 
Altogether the company has at its disposal about 65,000 HP distributed 
throughout a large number of rapids, mostly situated in the Kymmene river. }}*jrpone Pe 
Of this supply so far about 34,400 HP are employed, part of which is delivered “* ""* comp": 
in the form of electric power to large consumers, e.g. to Lahti, Heinola, 
Kouvola and other districts. 
An idea of the importance of Kymmene Aktiebolag for the entire trade 
of Finland can be gained from the fact that the output of the concern repre- 
sents the following proportions of the total production of the country: 


The Kymmene 
concern’s exports 


i ; ° represent about 
in mechanical pulp about 21 °/, poe i agg 
in chemical pulp o w%, about 7 % of the 
: 0 total value of Fin- 
in paper » 30 lo land’s exports. 


The value of the company’s sales during 1929, when production 
was hampered by large installations of new machinery, amounted to 
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321 million marks, and for the whole Kymmene combine the sales 
amounted to close on half a billion marks. The f.o.b. value 
of its total exports this year consisting of paper trade products and timber 
is estimated to reach about 450 million marks, a sum that is equivalent to 
about 7% of the value of all exports from Finland of late years. Of the paper 
production of the company newsprint paper represents 71% (in 1929); of 
this over 87% was exported. Manufacture is thus mainly directed towards 
mass production, though naturally of the highest quality possible, which 
appears to satisfy the requirements of foreign buyers. Sales are made partly 
through the organisations established by the woodworking industries and 
partly directly, and in the case of paper principally through the company’s 
own agents abroad. 
The company employs about 3,600 workmen, foremen and other kinds 
of employees under ordinary working conditions, besides which its forestry 
The company pro- and agricultural departments have an average staff of about 4,300 people. 
oF i & The labour of the whole concern represents about 12,000 people on an average 
throughout the year. ; 
The share capital of the company has been raised from 13.6 million marks 


in 1904 to 225 million marks in 1928. Its property at the end of December, 


1929, at a careful valuation of assets amounted to 697 million marks. With 
The company’s tegard to the financial position it may be mentioned in this connection that 


own funds now 


represent 80 % of the company’s own funds in proportion’ to its indebtedness at the end of 


the balance sheet 


total and 250 % of December, 1929, amounted to about 350 % and to the balance sheet total to 
iii: 80%, ratios that must be considered a very sound position. 

It is obvious that an undertaking of the size of Kymmene Aktiebolag 
fulfils an important task educationally and socially. The welfare institutions 
of the company are numerous and financing them demands appreciable sacri- 

The company has fices. As an example it may be mentioned that the company maintains 10 

‘tare institutions. National schools with about 1,400 pupils and 42 teachers, a professional and 
gardening school with about 525 pupils in all and 18 teachers, and 2 hospitals. 
The company has acquired many comfortable dwellings for its workpeople 
and has in other respects tried to provide for their welfare. 

Many circumstances have contributed to Kymmene Aktiebolag develop- 
ing into a large concern of unusual extent for such a small country as Fin- 
land in a comparatively short time. Its success is due in the first instance to 
the wise and energetic management that the company has enjoyed for a long 
time and that has scarcely left a single detail unexamined or in the clutches of 
old-established custom. It has been said of the company that its management 


is able, thanks to detailed statistics and an extensive system of reports and 
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) 3 calculations, constantly to keep its finger on the pulse of the business and feel rarseeing manage- 
: its beat. The favourable geographical position of the mills close to the Kouvola che" goegraghicn- 
railway junction, the existence of its own large forest supplies which can satisfy reserves tts oms 
about 40%, of its normal timber requirements, and a well-established reputation a aa oo 
for the company’s products have all been of importance for its success. — 

, It cannot be denied, however, that an amalgamation like that of Kymmene 

: Aktiebolag causes, besides direct advantages, also some drawbacks in the 

shape of more complicated and expensive administration. In this case there 

were groups of triplets of both mechanical pulp mills and of chemical pulp 

and paper mills. This disadvantage still exists, but the management of the 

company is endeavouring to effect consolidation in this respect also as far 

as possible and a rearrangement of the work by means of technical reorganis- 

ation — no easy task, when it is considered that the mills were mostly found - 

ed at atime, when power transmission was unknown, and were therefore 


built to a great extent in places, where a number of old watermills were situated 





on vety unsuitable sites. 





A GLANCE AT THE FIRST QUARTER 


| depression in trade caused by the money shortage, accentuated by a 
sharp decline in prices in the last few months, led during the quarter to re- 
| duced production and sales as well as to growing difficulties in payments. The 
general economic position is reflected in the small accumulation of capital 
in the banks, the withdrawals caused {permits n Joint Suck tanks | 
by householders’ need of capital not 
being devoid of significance. However, the i |---------- A tHHHH 
balance of trade has developed very favour- | OIA | 
ably and as quite a lot of proceeds of bond 
loans came in during the quarter, there isa °° }]HHHHHT HANA HT 
certain easing of the money market. “on 
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THE MONEY MARKET. During © soo |IIIIUINLUIIUUN IMME 
the last few months long-term foreign | 
| credit was resorted to to a greater extent ~ lili iii] 
than for a long time. Thus, the loan of the 100 |HHHHHt} 

Central Bank for the Co-operative Credit ™ || 


Societies for 300 million francs was issued in’ ks 
Paris. The loan was advanced bya syndicate composed of the four large French 
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The supply of for- banks besides Stockholms Enskilda Bank. The interest is nominally 
eign loans bas in- 


creased. 5%, but the loan is made dearer by the high rate of French taxation; 
Surplus of credits over deposits in the selling price is 97 with the right 

the Joint Stock banks e 
(Columns indicate monthly figures) of conversion after 5 yeats. — In March 





the City of Helsingfors loan of 8 million 
dollars was issued in New York, taken 
‘ up through Messts Brown Brothers & Co. 
mi- The bonds are of the 6'/,% type and 
oo selling price is 95°. The term of re- 
demption is 30 years and the right of conversion comes into force after 10 
yeats. — Finally in April a loan of 2 million pounds was issued for the 
Industrial Mortgage Bank and negotiated through a syndicate made up of 
Hambros Bank, Messrs J. Henry Schroder & Co. in London and Stockholms 
Enskilda Bank and four Finnish banks. Of this loan 1 million pounds were 
placed in London, £ 500,000 in Stockholm, £ 300,000 in Holland and 
£ 200,000 in Helsingfors. The bonds are issued at 6%, the selling price being 
94—95. The term of redemption has been fixed at 25 years, while the right. 

of conversion comes into force after 10 years. 

These three bond loans, which are equivalent to almost 1,200 million 
marks in all, provide a considerable addition to the money market. Although 
the full amounts have not yet come into the countty, a certain degree of re- 
laxation can already be observed. During the quarter the gold reserve and 
foreign balances of the Bank of Finland grew by 267 million marks, while 

A certaincasingot ciate of te Bank of Finland deposits in the banks increased by 353 
peti Hen millions and the rediscounted bills of the 
ii Joint Stock banks, on the other hand, 


of the bank rate. 
_ were reduced by 114 millions. The easier 
=X S oe 19291990 mks 
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tone was expressed in the lowering of 
‘ Deposits in savings banks and funds : ’ : 























from 7% to 6'/,% and the reduction of 

ae vol IlllHi-UL....s0m the rate paid by the Joint Stock banks on 
current account and deposits payable at 

woccccce 4 Lit... .13000 A 

sight from 5 '/,% to 5% from May 1st. 
The accumulation mn | —_— vated The considerable supply of foreign 

of capital in the : ° ° 
hanks is still very i" : io money is set off by very small deposits in 

slight. | ae . 
” mi. the banks by the public at present. Actual 
/ lion 



























































1926 819271928 1929 19390 mks deposits in the Joint Stock banks only 
tose during the quarter by 106 million marks and depositors’ balances in 
the savings banks and funds by 45 million marks, altogether 151 millions 
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compated with 424 millions on an average for the same quarter during the 
five previous years. 
THE LEVEL OF PRICES. Finland has not escaped the effects of 
the revolution in prices abroad. They can be seen in figures in our 
index of wholesale prices which has dropped in the course of a year 
from 100 to. 92 (March, 1930). The index for all agricultural produce 
has fallen 19%, while the corresponding figure for grain has fallen 
24%, for dairy produce 17%, for cattlefood 119% and for meat 10%. (pein prives 


have also fallen 


The products of the branches of industry supplying the home market Viclenty in some 


cases. In one year 
. : . : the index fi i 
have, however, escaped any great reductions in price. On an average their @"\y'spite of great. 


prices dropped 2%, but for textiles 4% and for leather goods 6%. For {ro pet sin ana 


exported goods, too, prices have been steadier except for dairy produce, the ‘e index for dairy 


produce 17%. In- 


price of which fell considerably. — We have therefore a parallel to the deve- {ut Preauc’s 


were less affected. 


lopment abroad: the prices of agricultural produce have fallen considerably, 
while industrial products have so far been fairly unaffected. 
For Finland’s balance of payments to other countries this movement of 
prices may be said to have been favourable. On the one hand the fall has been ror Fintana’s ba- 


lance of payments 


appreciable for some of our most important articles of import. In the course the movement of 


prices has been fav- 


of a year the c.i.f. price for rye and oats has dropped 40%, for barley 20%, ourabie. In a year 


import prices have 
for bran 25%, for coffee 30%, for sugar 16% and for raw tobacco 8%. dropped 13 %, 


e e ° ° but export prices 
The ptices of all imported goods fell during the same period by an average only 3%. The re- 


duction represents 


of 13%. This means that we have saved large amounts. For imports of — on the basis of 
e ° ° . foreign trade for 
the same extent in quantity as last year the drop in price from the level of 1929 — avout 900 


: . > ilion marks fo 
March, 1929, to March, 1930, means theoretically a reduction of expenditure ieee ankabund 
. 200 illions for 

by the following amounts, for —_— 

grain 92 million marks 

coffee 6 » » 

sugar 14 » 

all foodstuffs and luxuries 3208 » 

all raw materials 385 » » 

total imports 880 » » 


The reduction in price for imported goods has therefore been very palpable. 
— On the other hand it can be said that so far exported goods have been 
less affected by the fall in prices. The drop was heaviest in the case of butter 
(149%), but in the case of timber and products of the paper trade as yet very 
slight (about 2%). For all exports the f.o0.b. prices were reduced last year by 
an average of 3%. The reduction is equivalent on exports of the same extent 
as last year to the following for 


butter 75 million marks 
paper trade products 24 » » 
timber 104 » » 
total exports 193 » » 
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There are no sure signs yet of the movement having touched bottom. 
But on the other hand it may be fear€d that it can gain in extent and that a 
fall in the price of industrial products will follow. Such a violent movement 
of prices as is going on at present, makes great demands on adaptability and 
strength in trade. 


INDUSTRY. As there is not yet any official index in existence for indus- 
trial products, the bank has to some extent enlarged its statistics of industry 
supplying the home market, in order to illustrate the progress of our industrial 
output in figures to some extent. The index figures that have been calculated 
on the basis of these statistics and are given below, refer to about 80 concerns 
representing altogether about 40% of the total output of industry supply- 
ing the home market. The data refer, as a rule, to the value of production 

The Unitas index a ° ° . 
for industry sup- except in a couple of cases in which only the amounts of sales could be obtain- 
plying the home . ‘ e ° 
market now em-ed, The index figures do not, consequently, indicate the extent of output, 
braces about 40 %/o - ‘ ° ° 
of the total pro- but its economic extent. Perhaps they may be thought not to do this quite 
duction of goods. . , oa ae” : 
fairly, for it is in the nature of things that data such as these refer to concerns 
that are generally sounder and more capable of development than similar 
average concerns. Finally it must be pointed out that the index figures are 
based on monthly averages for 1926; they therefore reflect not only the posi- 


tion of markets, but also seasonal fluctuations. 















































Index of industry supplying Index of industry supplying the home market 
The value of pro- ee ee Monthly averages for 1926=100 
duction in indus- 
try supplying the 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 
home market is 
now about 25% ff) SH TAT i ag a a ne — 
lower than during | | | | | | | ebfy. 93 99 11 103 9! 
the same period in HII Match 116 116 138 119 100 

1928. 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 


I quarter 98 100 119 108 92 


The value of production is considerably lower this year than in the preceding 
years. The rise that is seen gradually in the course of the first quarter of 1930, 
does not signify an improvement of the position, but is merely a seasonal 
increase and as such it is remarkably small. — The total value of production 
this year was about 15% lower than during the first quarter of 1929. The 
fall was heaviest in the textile trade (21%), the metal trade (20%) and the 


Reduction of out- 


put was felt most PUilding materials trade (18%); less in the foodstuffs industry (14%) and 
wine fue auer the leather and boot trades (5%), the latter having possibly already touched 
a ema” bottom as regards reduction of output. 

ie teva touhea Lhe: reduction of output is partly due to a fall in prices, but chiefly to 
output. The ten, restriction of work forced by want of demand and foreign competition. In 
ne anne °en the metal trade and the building materials industry demand has fallen off 


encouraged to 
‘migher duty... 4Ppteciably, but less in the leather trade and the textile trade in which pro- 
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duction appears to have been encouraged considerably by the latest rises in 
_ duty. The ability to pay is reported to be poor in agriculture and building; 
in the wholesale trade it is quite satisfactory, but dealers are consciously en- 
deavouring to reduce stocks. 

The position of the sawmill industry is still unfavourable. A calculation 
made recently of the quantity of sawn goods available for sale gives the follow- 
ing results for 1929 and 1930; the figures refer to standards. 


1929 1930 Reduction 
Stocks on Ist Jan. 419 000 333 000 86 000 ; 
Sawn 1 Jan.—3o Apl. 416 000 350 000 66 000 a —_ 
» I May—15 Sept. 372 000 295 000 77 900 mills to restrict 
» 16Sept.—31 Dec. 243 000 165 000 78 000 production, 
Yearly total I 4J0 000 1 143 000 307 000 


On the basis of these figures this year’s exports are estimated at 900,000 
to 950,000 stds compared with about 1,200,000 last year. Sales have been 
comparatively slow and wound up at the end of March with 420,000 stds 
against 600,000 a yearago. About fifty mediumsized sawmills have stopped 
work and several others are said to be either restricting sawing considerably 
ot stopping work altogether, when their stock of logs is consumed. 














































































































For the paper industries the position was Exports of timber 

more. satisfactory. Production has deve- alco ict She tated eaten at 

loped well. During the first quarter it ” ' | | ul ! lg ge 

amounted for mechanical pulp to 44,400 [HM HAM WHIM TI] | Sear were song 

tons (31,800 tons in 1929), for chem- 2% HHHHHH AHHH HHA HE > a ie ae 
) ical pulp to 164,400 (142,500 tons), for wall JAAR rive Is due chiefly 

newsprint paper to 52,400 (48,200) tons and set | 7 — 

for other paper to 26,000 (25,700) tons. The mks" ins is a a 

total exports of products of the paper Exports of paper products 


(12 month figures) 





trade increased from 332 million marks 

during the first quarter of 1929 to 4760} -7 tnt 
millions this year. The quantity of orders 10» 
in hand is, however, on the whole not Mi- 
reduced. For cellulose they fell off in mks 1% Re 
the first quarter by 8,000 tons, but were nevertheless 22,000 tons more at 
the end of March than a year before and equalled now about 60% of the 
annual output. For paper the orders in hand were reduced during the quarter 
by 14,000 tons to the same quantity as at the end of March, 1929; they equalled 
now 60% of the annual output in the case of newsprint paper and 35% of 
other paper. For mechanical pulp the orders in hand increased during the 
quarter by 100,000 tons in round figures. They now amounted to about 90,000 
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tons more than a year before and equalled at the end of March approximately 
a whole year’s production. 

HOME TRADE. The Unitas index for trade in commodities, which is based 
on the turnover of about 50 representative commercial concerns in various 
branches of commodity trade, gives the development in the following way: 








Index for commodity trade Index for commodity trade; monthly avetage for 
Associations of rural dealers 1926 = 100 

1927 1928 1929 1930 

Janry. 84 108 109 93 

Febry. 93 11g 116 97 

\ March, 116 149 126 117 

Commodity trade‘ rie First quarter 98 123 116 100 
ns gar’ on Central co-operative concerns Sales have thus fallen off considerably 


duced turnover. 





compared with the two previous years. 
The reduction refers to all classes of business 
as is seen in the following figures which 
give the sales during the first quarter in per- 
centage of the quarterly figures for 1926. 

1927 1928 1929 1930 
Associations of rural dealers 121 164 149 159 


Central cooperative concerns 116 150 140 126 
1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 Private firms Int 132 325 206 


The demand for foodstuffs and necessaries is reported to be quite normal, 
for luxuries more or less poor. Payments still come in slowly in general, 
although there is some improvement in certain quarters. In wholesale trade 


The number of 





1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 


Private firms 

















protested bills and aii tone ie purchases are restrained owing, besides 

bankr ‘ies still . ° 

— the general monetary situation, to the 
ie ait dangers of falling prices and forced sales 


by weak competitors. Stocks are therefore 
being reduced very generally. Losses on 
UL credit sales have been larger than before. 
Imports of goods for consumption The number of bankruptcies shows 4 
a slight tendency to fall from the level reached 
ence nee eee eee pee eee eeee eee «0 in November and December, 1929. Protested 
bills, however, still show record figures. 
The total amount of protested bills has been 
doubled during a year and in Tammerfors 
Il} 400 and Abo, in particular, the increase has been 
ll Mil large in the last few months. 
1926 1927 18819291880 ks FOREIGN TRADE. Foreign trade has 
tee ia volume, Ptoceeded favourably. Exports, which are generally restricted at this time 


but unsatisfactory 


in price, Of year to products of the paper trade, butter and plywood, were consider- 
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able in volume. The Unitas index for the volume of exports ends the quarter 
at 159 against 134 and 122 for the corresponding dates in 1928 and 1929. 
Prices have fallen, however, in general and Rieti abate nai 
were about 3 % lower at the end of the oS Gane ee 

quarter than at the beginning. 

Imports continue on a greatly curtailed 
scale. The Unitas volume index for the sm 
first quarter of this year was only 104 against 
172 and 121 in 1928 and 1929. The reduc- 
tion affected the majority of goods, but 1 SU UMMM UL 
mainly goods for consumption and especi- 
ally foodstuffs and luxuries. The value of ™* “*  “% MH 80 
imports was reduced even more than their 
volume, for the fall in prices was consider- 





ec cectescncaaa iit ncanenescxs 4 Imports reduced 
at falling prices. 
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Balance of trade 

(12 month figures) 
Upward columns denote surplus of exports, 
downward columns surplus of imports 


able; in March 1930, the average import 
prices were 7% lower than three months 
earlier. 

The balance of trade tended towards an 
equilibrium and at the end of March there 
was a total surplus of imports for the last 
12 months of only 180 million marks. 





: 

Equilibrium of the 
balance of trade 
nearly restored. 














1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 


BUILDING. Building has now ceased for the greater part, especially 
in the towns. The following figures make it possible to draw a picture of 
the position in the first quarter. 


Index illustrating building 
The index basis (= 100) are the quarterly averages for 1925/27 and 
1926/27 (completed houses). 


Plans Consumption Buildings Consumption 
Year approved in of mortar in completed in of cement in 
Helsingfors Helsingfors Helsingfors wholecountry. Building 
1926 8 6 10. has ceased for the 
a ha = ts ee greater part. 
1928 125 84 84 228 
1929 38 69 186 196 
1930 15 23 61 135 


The falling tendency in the production of buildings expressed in all these 
series of figures, naturally reacts on building costs. To obtain a general view 
of their fluctuations a special index has been drawn up by the bank. It refers 
to dwelling houses of normal type in Helsingfors and is based on costs in 
the summer of 1926. These costs do not include commissions and similar 
expenses, which considerably enhanced the cost of building in some cases 
especially during the boom round about 1928. The movement was as follows: 
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Building costs in Helsing fors 

Index; June, 1926 = 100 Fmk 

Bricks Timber Cement Iron Wages Tofal per 

cost m* 
1926, June 100 100 100 100 100 100 320: — 
1927, June 106 100 102 97 + ‘I01 ror 324: — 
1928, June 119 100 102 110 105 106 340: — 
Building costs re- a 

Sak des tine 1929, Mch__t00 98 102 108 ~~ 105 104 332: 
by about 9%. June 94 97 1oz 108 105 103 330: — 


Sept. 87 97 102 107 I10§ 102 326: — 
Dec. 87 97 102 107_~—‘:10§ 102 326: — 
1930, Mch 81 95 102 105 99 97 310: — 
Building costs have therefore only fallen markedly this year, and in March 
they were about 5°% lower than last autumn and about 9% lower than in the 
summer of 1928, when they were at their highest. 


LABOUR MARKET. The position has grown still worse. It is true that 
during the quarter there were only three stoppages of work affecting in all 


Number of male applicants only about 1,200 workmen, but employ- 
per 100 vacancies 







































































ment has fallen off generally. According 
lama acta imal - % to the statistics of the Ministry for Social 
ED ee _Ji.....Ja0 Affairs regarding the degree of employ- 
ment in industry the number of workmen 
4-t4---4 ceccee = ble} H--- --4 300 
was also reduced last quarter by roundly 
=H o 11% and the total number of working 
| | | hours by 14%. The reduction is felt parti- 
1 =z ‘ ; ° ° . 
Strikes have scar- | cularly in the exporting industries; duting 
cely occurred at . age ° 
all, but employ- CWMMMWNUAMUU last quarter in the sawmilling industry 
ment is appreci- 
ably worse. Number of female applicants the number of workmen was reduced by 
per 100 vacancies 





21% and the number of working hours 
by 20%, while the corresponding figures 
for the paper trade were 9 and 10% and 
for the exporting industries as a whole 
1925 1927981929 1890 16% both as regards number of workmen 
and hours. In the branches of industry supplying the home market, too, the reduc- 
tion has made itself felt. In the building materials trade the number of work- 
men was reduced by 21% and the number of working hours by 27%, in the 
textile trade by 6 and 11%, in the metal trade by 5 and 15 %, and in the leather 
trade by 3 and 10%. For the whole of the industry supplying the home mar- 
ket the number of workmen was reduced since the previous quarter by 7% 
and the number of working hours by 13%. 
In the course of only 12 months employment in industry has fallen of to 
such an extent that the total number of working hours had to be reduced by 
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18% in round figures, of which 21% in industry supplying the home market jyinimeat in in 


ployment in in- 


~~ . . 3 ‘ er i dustry — asur- 
and 14% in the exporting industries; in the building materials trade the cor- iy" iy the total 


. ° P . . . iber of working 
responding reduction amounted to 46%, in the textile trade to 24%, in the (ium tell dur. 


sawmill industry to 20%, in the leather trade to 19%, in the metal trade to ee jee He 


ter by 14% and 


12%, in the foodstuffs and luxuries trade to 14% and in the paper“ 2,50" 
trade to 5%. — These figures show to a sufficient extent that the 
depression has affected wide spheres of our trade. Employment in 
industry seems thereby to have been reduced approximately to the level of {6 “esse of fur 


ployment in indus- 


try has now, on the 
1925—1926. whole, been reduc- 


The change for the worse in the position is also seen in the comparatively “' "(he [evel ° 
large number of unemployed. The official labour exchanges illustrate the 
situation in the following manner. 


Labour exchanges: number of applicants per 100 vacancies 
Male Female 
1927 1928 1929 1930 1927 1928 1929 1930 Rg coor gee 
Jan. 309 250 282 445 167 122 I§1 233 nore. 
Feb. 264 234 314 353 166 125 121 214 
Mch 288 229 348 §21 13t 109 118 184 


The number of applicants was therefore a record this year. 


STOCK MARKET. The stock market was a little livelier with slowly 
rising prices. The Unitas index of stock values rose 4% during the quarter 


for bank shares and 5% for industrial shares. In March this year, however, 
the general index was still 9° lower than 12 months before, but as the follow- 
ing table shows some papers are now above the level of March, 1929. 


Index of stock values; 1926=100 Change During the quar- 
Mch Oct Nov Dec Jan Feb Mch during one \*" —— — 
1929 1929 1929 1929 1930 1930 1930 year; °/y trial shares 5 %o. 

N. Féreningsbanken 126 12 +918 j20 4123 ®©»1426 127 I 

Kansallispankki i4t 22 25 14(+«t4 41923 «4©4525 #8 190 8 

Unionbanken 156 135 137 138 143 143 138 12 

Helsingfors bank 157 139 142 143 4+%147 147 145 8 

Kymmene 130 #116 124 125 «+126 126 126 =e 

Kemi 110 88 85 81 87 92 96 13 

Tammerfors Linne 143 126 134 132 134 141 136 —- 

De Férenade Ylle 82 66 64 58 59 56 49 —4o 

Finlayson 255 10% j4«t82 39 ++t22 £519 99 

Pargas 294 207 206 183 176 198 212 —28 

Finska Socker 141 123 125 «128 133 44137 142 + 4 

Strengberg 130 «611 117 «116 119 113° «AKI 

F. A. A. 12 85) «77'—is75—ia7S'i(iTBCt«CTH 

Interurbana Telefon 128) 46114 «#125 127 135 «+137 139 


Banks fgr 060 82g0C ray SC ta RT COTZS 133 
Industrials yyo fat mg 2% t23 127 
All shares Wg2 427 tag 124 j4%©26 129 
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Unitas index of stock values in 1924—1930; average prices for 1926=100 





- 
A.B. Nordiska Fire- } 
ningsbanken 







..--» 100 During last quarter 6%/o increase, 
in a year 1°%/o increase 





Kansallis-Osake- 
Pankki 


..--| 100 During last quarter 5/0 increase, 
in a year 8% reduction 





I 100 During last quarter no change, in 


A.B. Unionbanken 
a year 12% reduction 





100 During last quarter 1%o increase, 


Helsingfors Aktiebank 100 . i 
in a year 8% reduction 








1e During last quarter 1/0 increase, 


Kymmene A. B. 
‘i in a year 3% reduction 








100 During last quarter 19 %o increase, 


A.B. Kemi 
in a year 13% reduction 





200 
Tammerfors Linne- 


uring las 0, ase, 
o. Jern-Manufaktur During last quarter 3/0 increase 


in a year 5%o reduction 





















During last quarter 16/o reduction, 


De Forenade Ylle- 
in a year 40% reduction 


fabrikerna A.B. 


100 








During last quarter 17% reduction, 


Finlayson & C:0 A.B. in a year 35% reduction 


-} 100 








During last quarter 16 %/o increase, 


Pargas Kalkbergs A.B. | <q--+-4 200 in a year 28% reduction 


100 } -ccccccccccces 








| 100 During last quarter 11/0 increase, 


Finska Socker A.B. u 
in a year 1% increase 








1o9 During last quarter 4/0 reduction, 


100 ns 
in a year 15% reduction 


A.B. 
Ph. U. Strengberg & C:0 





199 During last quarter 1/0 reduction, 


Finska Angfartygs A.B. 100 
etartygs in a year 34% reduction 








Sidra Finlands Inter- 


1o9 During last quarter 9% increase, 
urbana Telefon A.B. 


in a year 8% increase 








THE MONEY MARKET IN FINLAND 
Figures for the last day in mill. mks 


——————————————————————————————————————————————————————————————————— 


Bank of Finland Joint Stock banks Deposits 





pase Gold reser- | 

Month sef-| Note | Home : 
” ve, foreign: reserve | credits Deposits 
currency | } 


| Excess | Redis- || financial 
of | counted || institu- 
credits | bills tions 











1925 1740 479 4 168 1 054 26 7 904 
1926 I 410 654 4 648 989 87 9 047 | 
1927 1676 810 5 287 I 136 55 10 631 | 
1928 1 036 1556 | 5843 2145 604 II 7II | 
1929 971 | 1381 | 5995 2.085 490 12 073 


1929 Jan. 1023 | 1396 || 5892 | 1998 461 || 11931 
Feb. I 002 | 1517 5 929 2176 $44 11 858 
March! 1 009 1501 | 6049 2157 518 || 12054 | 
April 963 | 4477 || 6077 2 220 479 || 12085 | 
May 881 | 15ts || 6064 | 2373 $40 || 12006 | 
June 846 | 1533 || 6179 | 2320 $73 || 12149 
July 806 | 4526 | 6148 | 2272 598 || 12064 
Aug. 821 | 1§22 || 6086 2 263 589 || 12017 
Sept. 849 | 1 464 6042 | 2235 $49 11.925 | 
Oct. go2 | 410 || $952 | 2315 490 | «11 837 | 

Nov. 898 496 | 1433 | $893 | 2357 | sit 11 644 | 

Dec. 971 535 | 138r | $995 | 2085 | 490 12 073 

1930 Jan. 1007 | $72 | 1307 || §985 2026 408 12116 | 
Feb. 1040 | 497. | 1372 || Gors 2045 | 464 12176 | 
March| 1238 | 555 | 1261 | Gtior | 1805 | 376 «|| +12426 | 





| 
| 
1924 837 597 551 3 696 | 1 368 152 7 494 


























Foreign balances of the Bank of Finland and the Joint Stock banks 





1926 1927 1928 1929 | 1930 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
1 3 5 7 9 #1 1 


Bank of Finland. Bills rediscounted by Joint Stock banks 






































































































































1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 
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IMPORTS INTO FINLAND 


Value in mill. mks — Index basis 1926 



































Monthly figures = § 











‘Raw mate-| | || | 
Year Pood- | rials,semi-| Finished | Live | Gold, sil) Total Volume 
M stuffs, | (. . pe iver; crude! . . 
onth hooniieniee finished goods | animals | & minted | #™Ports index 
| 8°S | products | | I 
| | 
1924 1 681 1150 1821 | 2 | 61 4715 85 
1925 2058 1 380 2074 | 2 | 6 5 520 96 
1926 1 484 1566 | 2609 | I 8 | 5 668 100 
1927 1533 | 1645 | 3197 | 4 #2| 7 || 6386 113 
1925 2 088 1 984 3921 10 |} IO || 8013 141 
| 1929 1 932 I 700 3348 | 7 | 10 | 6996 125 
1929 Jan. | 136 132 236 | 0.3 0.3 || 505 156 
Feb. | 106 65 163 | o.or 0.5 | 334 115 
March III 58 179 | 0.02 Os | 349 96 
April 185 140 385 | Or | 0.8 711 152 
May 194 179 445 | o1 | 1.1 819 147 
June 177 134 332 | 0.8 | 0.9 645 127 
July 148 175 314 | eC} 0.6 639 139 
Aug. 147 174 287 14 | 0.8 610 124 
Sept. | 157 174 292 | 0.3 t.2 624 114 
Oct. 181 193 | 279 | 0.09 | 1.1 654 | 119 
Nov. 185 | 164 | 222, | O.2 O4 | $72 III 
Dec. 205 | 112 | 214 | 2.0 | 08 | 534 III 
1930Jan. | 76 | 85 148 | 02 | O.1 ] 309 100 
Febr. | 74 | 82 | 140 | ov 0.4 | 297 108 
March 82 | 84 | 181 | 0.2 os || 348 106 











Imports of goods for consumption 


= = Average for 12 months 





| 1926 
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Monthly figures =] 
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Imports of productive goods 


1928 
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1929 
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= Average for 12 montlis ane 
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1928 


























1930 
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EXPORTS FROM FINLAND 
Value in mill. mks — Index basis 1926 


IRE a CS a TS AS AAS SAT soon 


Year Wood Products | Animal | Other || Total | Volume 


Month goods aa gl | foodstuff exports || exports || index 





1924 1 354 | 386 392 || «4.971 86 
1925 I 537 | 614 41r |) 5574 95 
1926 1 629 531 323 5636 | 100 
1927 1 678 565 370 | 6324 | 112 
1928 | 1867 512 385 || 6245 III 
1929 I 9OI 599 446 | 6 427 117 
1929Jan. | 151 55 26 310 «|| ~—sar58 
Feb. | 96 46 22 184 | 105 
March | 85 58 28 | 193 | 99 
April | 217 56 41 | 369 CO 158 
i | 189 34—Ci‘«S 498 | 146 
une 155 29 >) ae 124 
July 141 33.—Ci«&WY 802 104 
Aug. 170 40 904 | 129 
Sept. 157 $4 «| 71H} 104 
Oct, 186 1 | 731 | 106 

5 
Nov. 182 52 595 | 103 
| Dec. 172 36 | 452 III 
1930Jan. 186 27s 319 || ~~ 169 


Feb. | 144 4 28 } 259s 160 
_ March | 146 | 25 i 266 | 147 
































10) : ° 1000 
ads Monthly figures =] Exports of sawn timber = Average for 12 months 4.45 


1926 1927 1928 , | 1930 
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Exports of cellulose : = Average for 12 months 
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INDUSTRY IN FINLAND 


















































































































































Paper | 
y Sawntimber| Newsprint | Other Cellulose | Mechanical} Plywood | 
car Sold for ship- aper paper Orders in hand pulp 
Month ping season. *. a hand Orders in hand| Dry weight | Dry weight Be — | 
Stds Tons Tons Tons Tons \ 
End of | End of End of End of End of 
] | 
1924 1.000 000 | Q2 000 27 000 163 000 ° ‘ 
1925 1 000 000 | 99 000 25 000 249 000 20000 | - | 
1926 I 100.000 | 98000 31 000 221 000 36000 | 88100 | 
1927 1250000 | 106000 36 000 251 000 79 000 | 88 100 | 
1928 I 150000 | 153000 38 000 361 000 100000 | 105 000 
1929 1 180000 | 143000 41 000 425 000 144.000 | 146 500 
1929 Jan, 400 000 | 151 000 42 000 362000 | 104000 | II 700 
Feb. $20000 | 144000 43 000 386000 | 150000 | 11 600 
March || 600000 | 134000 42000 | 396 000 150000 | 10100 
April || 660000 122 000 46000 | 440009 147000 | 12400 
May 730000 , 106000 44000 | 456000 | 141000 | 12700 
June 800000 | 127000 | 38 C00 | 438000 | 131000 | 41200 
July 860000 | 120000 35000 | 309000 | 138000 | 13 300 
Aug. 930 000 116 000 31000 | 425 000 130000 | 14300 
Sept. || 1025 000 116 000 30 000 | 412 000 148000 | 13 400 
Oct. I 100 000 141 000 38000 | 398 000 153000 | 13 300 
Nov. || 1155 000 141000 | 39000 | 374000 158000 |; 12400 
Dec. I 180 000 143000 | 41000 | 425 000 | 144 000 | 10 100 
1930Jan. || 290000 1§5 000 47000 | 423000 | 133000 II 100 
Feb. | 350 000 141 000 52000 | 431000 241 000 II 300 
March | 420 000 129 000 41000 | 418000 240 000 II 900 
Volume of exports of woodworking industries 
Monthly averages for 1926=100 
1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 
Production of industry supplying home market 
Monthly averages for 1926100 
1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 
1 | | 1 1 . . © 1 ‘“ 
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COMMERCE IN FINLAND 


Sales of the| 
associations 


Sales on | 


the Helsing- 


Protested 


Bankrupt- | 


Railway 


\Sales of the 
ntralcoop- 
erative or- 


| ganisations 
| Mill. mks 


: goods 

cies | traffic 

Mill. track-axle 
km 


fors Stock 
Exchange 
Mill. mks 


of country 
dealers 
Mill. mks 


bills 


Number 

















i452 
1 647 
1751 
1926 
2 205 
2 274 
166 
177 
193 
240 
209 
180 
201 
214 
204 
196 
155 
139 
146 


149 
187 


575 
672 
743 
865 
1073 
1 037 


73 
81 
84 
96 
94 
91 
go 
86 
89 
103 
74 
76 


60 
66 
78 


119 
145 
341 
784 
511 
168 


20 
19 
15 
19 
II 

- 

6 

9 
18 
16 
17 
1I 


589 
589 
632 
671 
665 


1179 
891 
828 
857 
889 

I 401 

95 
79 
82 
90 
131 
120 
78 
,9o 
129 
140 
188 
179 


166 
170 














1929 Jan. 
| Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


1930Jan. 
Feb. 
March 





20 
18 
16 


Wholesale business 
1928 
































= Mill, 
| = Associations of country dealers 


mke 
1929 1930 | 


Min, ‘ — 
Central cooperative organisations = J 


mks 
1926 1927 


































































































Bomber ' . . = . ve 
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hptcies Bankruptcies — J 
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ae 1 3 56 7 
Bankruptcies and protested bills 
1927 1928 


Amount 
acit , of bills 
| = Protested bills 4441), 


1930 





mke 


1929 
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LEVEL OF PRICES IN FINLAND 





Index for prices and values; 1926 = 100 









































Wholesale prices | | Foreign trade, ||. l 

Agri- | 5 | Cost || value per unit || Prices of | 

Year 8 | Industrial | of | | shares on | 

Month cultural | roducts General | : | | Helsingfors| 
products, | Ooi ish. index | living | Imports | Exports || Seda 

Finnish | **"S | | i | 

| | || 
1924 . c 10t | | 98 IOI | 79 
1925 . ; c. 104 102 | 106 102 79 
1926 100 100 | 100 | 100 = ||_—«100 100 100 

1927 104 100 | ror |} 102 | 98 100 152 | 

| 1928 || I10 102 | 102 || = 104 98 99 170 | 

| 1929 || 100 99 | 98 | 104 94 96 135 | 

lrg2gJan. || - 105 100 | 100 || 105 97 94 150 | 

| Feb. | 108 99 | 100 (| 104 99 94 148 | 

March 108 99 | 100 6||| 3104 102 93 142 | 

| April || 104 99 | 99 103 100 | 9! 138s 

| May 103 99 | 98 102 | 96 | 93 140 

| June 102 98 | 98 103 | 95 | QT 137 | 

| July 98 99 | 97 1093 | 6 gt | 99 135 | 

| Aug. 97 | 98 97 104 93 100 133 | 

| Sept. 95 | 98 | 96 10494 98 126 | 

| Okt. | 95 | 98 | 96 104 | 92 | 97 12x | 
| Nov. | 94 «6 | (98 95 || 104 | 9F 95 124 
| Dee. | g2 | 98 | 95 102 | 90 94 124 
\1930Jan. 88 98 | 94 so || gt gt 126 
| Feb. 88 97 | 93 98 gI 88 129 
| March) 88 97 92 | 97 || 89 88 129 











oy Industrial shares =J 
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Prices of shares on the Helsing fors Stock Exchange 
Average prices 1926 — 100 


] = Bank shares % 
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Lowest discount rate of Bank of Finland =§ 
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1927 
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Bank rates 
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1929 
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1930 





| = Big banks’ rates for deposits ‘ 
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1927 
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| 2 . 
_ NORDISKA FORENINGSBANKEN 
of FINLAND 
| BALANCE SHEET 31st. MARCH 1930 
| LIABILITIES Finnish Marks 
| 
| 4 Capital Paid GD... ccccccccccecscescces 240,000,000: — 
| . SEE Noe cacvdecdceoeceséssen 197,103,710: 50 
i Te ere eee rer ere 1,577158,883: 69 
: GT ME Nc cedccsccdnsccnecees 177;721,221: 34 
Be SUE WK coc cenecccssedesens 21,429,470: 56 
ma q CE baa cdcsndeceenciasescee 455,474,186: 28 | 
iaies 4 RE SED nc ccs cccavecceseoeses 171,210,289: 14 f 
= Other Liabilities ......004: cones semen 56,311,678: 99 
, 4 Fmk — 2,896,409,440: 50 
[ ' ASSETS Finnish Marks 
” ; Cash in hand and with Balances Bank of Finland 92,618,595: 52 
oe Government and other Bonds ..........444: 101,672,885: 95 
tf GE b46cecserrcenccusoasoes 673,660,156: 62 
| ; PUR ARGANEOKSbAdORRORONWethneewes 922,020,610: 70 
prt , ee eee ree 1,042,730,725: 71 
q Be FUE occ sccwscscerscceseces 29,900,000: — 
PE GEE hack Kccedcccercendese 28,646,107: 44 
Mortgage Department .....ccescecvcees $,160,358: 56 
Fmk — 2,896,409,440: 50 
4 












































































































































| | . S 
iT 
i IN THE YEAR 
1862 
aaa } 
i ; THE FIRST PRIVATE BANK IN FINLAND 
Has FORENINGS-BANKEN I FINLAND 
a WAS ESTABLISHED 
ai k . : 
HOP TEN YEARS LATER 
li f NORDISKA AKTIEBANKEN FOR HANDEL OCH INDUSTRI 
ht WAS FOUNDED 
\ bib THROUGH AMALGAMATION OF THESE TWO OLDEST 
i PRIVATE BANKS IN FINLAND WAS FORMED 
) Q AB . 
| | NORDISKA FORENINGSBANKEN 
If (OY POHJOISMAIDEN YHDYSPANKKI) 
aa’ 
Nf 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE OWN FUNDS OF THIS BANK DURING THE YEARS 
1919-1929 IS SHOWN BY THE FOLLOWING DIAGRAM 
ia 
ate 
ily i Capital paid up 
aie oo (_] Reserve Funds 
: H f | a 
i 
' a 
HA 
a f " 
Wat 
a , 1919 «= 1880S «1921 «Ss 1922S 1928S 1994 ~=s «19285 «1998 = 1927-1908 ~Sss 9p 
| , 
fs A 
1 \ Helsingfors 1930 - Centraltryckeriet 
i we 
Me 
| he 














